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N  March  15TH,  1870,  Roslindale,  a  section  of 
"Vest  Roxbury  once  known  as  "South  Street  District," 
eind  then  "South  Street  Crossing,"  became  a  separate 
>ostal  district  and  chose  a  name  for  itself.  With  this 
imple  act,  Roslindale  declared  its  existence  as  a 
ommunity.  It  was  a  bold  statement — Roslindale  has 
m  ilways  been  so  closely  linked  with  Roxbury  and  West 
!)f  loxbury  that  it  has  often  had  trouble  establishing  its 
dentity,  both  historically  and  politically.  But  Roslin- 
dale had  grown  and  matured  since  its  first  settlements; 
t  was  only  natural  that  the  residents  would  want  an 
dentity  of  their  own. 

In  fact,  Roslindale  was  older  than  almost  any  of  it's 
latives  would  have  guessed.  A  half  billion  years  ago, 
loston  was  submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  with  a 
olcano  towering  above  the  waves  at  about  the  loca- 
ion  of  the  current  junction  of  Washington  and  Grove 
treets.  The  interaction  of  volcano  and  ocean  created 
he  famous  Roxbury  pudding  stone — a  great  asset  to 
riany  local  architects. 

When  the  glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age  had  retreated, 
hey  left  behind  them  "drumlins,"  or  hills — like 
lellevue  Hill — and  "kettleholes,"  like  Jamaica  Pond 
nd  Muddy  Pond.  The  Charles  River  wound  its  way 


through  glacial  deposits,  forming  the  narrow  Boston 
Neck  which  set  off  Roxbury  from  Boston.  Roxbury 
(or  Rocksbury,  as  it  was  originally  known)  was  settled 
on  September  28,  1630,  only  three  weeks  after  the 
official  settlement  of  Boston;  what  is  now  Roslindale 
was  part  of  the  western  end  of  Rocksbury.  It  was  still 
a  fairly  wild  area,  with  a  small  Indian  population, 
decimated  by  a  recent  smallpox  epidemic,  a  woody 
terrain,  one  main  road  running  toward  Dedham  along 
the  now  defunct  Stony  River,  and  a  full  complement 
of  bears  and  wolves.  It  was  a  hardy  but  beleaguered 
band  of  settlers  who  established  their  homes  here. 

By  1706,  these  brave  souls  were  ready  to  petition 
for  their  own  church,  arguing  that  the  First  Church 
in  Roxbury  was  too  distant  from  their  homes;  when 
they  received  no  answer  to  their  petition,  they  went 
ahead  and  built  a  church  anyway.  Their  church  was 
recognized  in  171 2  as  the  Second  Church  of  Roxbury, 
and  Ebenezer  Thayer  was  appointed  pastor.  This 
edifice,  and  a  newer,  larger  one  a  generation  later, 
served  as  the  focal  point  of  the  early  Roslindale 
community. 

The  Dedham  Post  Road,  now  called  Centre  Street, 
was  for  many  years  the  main  avenue  of  commerce 
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from  Boston  outward.  As  early  as  1626,  Miantonime, 
King  of  the  Narragansetts,  traveled  this  road  with 
his  court;  King  John  of  the  Nipmucks  brought  his 
captive,  Chief  Matoonis,  along  this  road  to  Boston 
Common  to  be  put  to  death  for  his  part  in  King 
Philip's  War.  Minutemen  and  militia  marched  up 
this  road  to  Bunker  Hill.  Nathan  Hale  and  Benedict 


Taft  Taver, 

Arnold  used  the  route;  George  Washington  travelei 
it  four  times.  On  the  Post  Road,  one  Captain  Chilt 
kept  the  Peacock  Tavern,  a  favorite  meeting  place  c 
redcoat  soldiers.  Captain  Child  himself,  however 
commanded  one  of  the  three  Roxbury  Minutemai 
companies  which  marched  to  Lexington  and  Concord 
George  Washington  selected  Weld  Hill — in  what  i 


ow  the  Arnold  Arboretum — as  a  battle  line  in  the 
lege  of  Boston,  then  retired  for  refreshment  to  Captain 
Child's  public  house. 

Outside  the  Peacock  Tavern,  a  stone  was  erected 
'hich  read  "6  mi.  from  Boston  1753  P.D."  The  initials 
:and  for  Paul  Dudley,  who  erected  the  stone;  that 
:one  stands  on  Centre  Street  to  this  day. 

Washington  Street,  now  the  main  thoroughfare 
f  Roslindale,  was  not  built  until  1804;  it  was  then 
ailed  the  Dedham  Turnpike  and  ran  all  the  way  to 
awtucket.  Taft's  Tavern,  a  popular  stopping-off 
lace,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Irving  W.  Adams 
ark  in  Roslindale  Square. 

Roslindale — and  West  Roxbury,  of  which  it  was 
>ng  considered  a  part— was  a  rural  area  until  the  end 
f  the  19th  century.  The  huge  Weld  Farm,  between 
lentre  and  South  streets  and  on  the  west  side  of  Church 
treet,  passed  from  the  hands  of  Captain  John  Weld 


in  1806  to  Benjamin  Bussey.  Bussey  erected  a  mansion 
there  in  1818,  lived  there  until  1842,  and  bequeathed 
it  to  Harvard — it  is  now  part  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
Harvard  left  the  land  untouched  until  1872,  when  it 
took  advantage  of  a  cash  bequest  from  James  Arnold 
to  set  up  a  "professorship  of  tree  culture"  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bussey  land. 

In  those  days,  Roslindale  was  more  a  suburb — or 
even  an  exurb — than  a  city  neighborhood.  It  was 
politically  part  of  Boston,  but  Roslindale  was  open, 
free  and  uncluttered  with  the  problems  of  city  living. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mellin,  a  citizen  who  has  lived  all  of  his 
seventy-six  years  in  Roslindale,  expresses  the  area's  relationship 
to  Boston. 

"I  think  it's  now  really  a  part  of  Boston,  you  know. 
In  the  old  days  people  who  lived  in  Roslindale  really 
lived  in  the  country.  It  was  more  or  less  isolated.  It 
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wasn't  as  it  is  today,  where  it's  actually  part  of  the 
city.  Your  only  connection  was  that  most  of  the  peole 
who  lived  out  here  worked  in  Boston  downtown." 

Mrs.  Lillian  Hayes,  an  active  mother  of  Jive  children  who 
moved  to  Roslindale  from  Roxbury  nineteen  years  ago,  expresses 
her  view. 

"I  wouldn't  consider  it  part  of  Boston.  I  would 
call  it  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Boston.  It's  dominated  by 
West  Roxbury  and  Hyde  Park.  Roslindale  doesn't 
have  too  much  say  on  politics  and  things  like  that." 

As  Monsignor  Francis  Lally,  Pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  parish 
until  April  1975,  says,  many  Roslindale  residents  are  not 
aware  of  the  area's  background  and  importance. 

"There  really  isn't  a  sense  of  history  about  Ros- 
lindale. It's  more  regarded  as  a  good  place  to  live — 
period.  To  people  here,  history  is  being  made  in 
Boston  itself  or  someplace  like  Washington.  We're  often 
just  observers  here.  People  feel  ignored  by  the  govern- 
ment. Our  status  seems  too  often  undefined." 

Despite,  or  because  of,  the  ambiguity  of  Roslin- 
dale's  identity,  its  citizens  have  developed  a  special 
pride  in  their  community,  which  expresses  itself  in 
several  legends  about  the  community's  name. 

Mr.  Parker  Weeks,  a  fondly-remembered  Washington  Street 
blacksmith,  claimed  that  the  area  was  named  after  a  Scottish 
home. 

"Roslindale  was  originally,  of  course,  a  part  of  the 
town  of  West  Roxbury,  but  this  particular  section  was 
known  as  'South  Street  Crossing.'  Later  a  Scotsman 
named  Laurie,  from  Roslyn,  Scotland,  built  a  house, 
now  standing  on  Florence  Street,  which  was  known  as 
Freerqantle  house.  He  built  an  arch  over  his  gate  and 
called  it  'Roslyn  Cottage.'  He  was  very  active  in  all 
town  affairs  and  from  'South  Street  Crossing,'  the 
place  came  to  be  known  as  Roslyn,  and  later  the  name 
was  changed  to  Roslindale." 


A  different  story  says  that  the  name  is  a  derivativ 
of  "Roseland" — a  reference  to  the  rose  gardens  charac 
teristic  of  the  area's  fertile  land.  The  most  popula 
version  connects  Roslindale  with  Roslin,  a  town  ij 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Dick  Davis,  a  long-term  Roslindale  resident  and  for  man 
years  editor  of  the  area's  newspaper,  the  parkway  tran 
script,  tells  the  legend  this  way. 

"Roslindale  has  a  uniqueness  that  I  don't  thin 
that  you  could  match  any  place  in  the  world  becaus 
it's  the  only  town,  it's  the  only  community  by  thi 
name  of  Roslindale  in  the  world.  I  have  never  hean 
of  another  Roslindale.  We  have  a  Dedham,  Mass 
and  a  Dedham,  England;  Dorchester,  England;  New 
ton,  England.  Most  of  the  towns  in  early  Americ 
were  named  after  their  counterparts  in  England.  Bu 
Roslindale  was  a  unique  name.  It  is  a  coined  name,  J 
manufactured  name. 

"The  story  of  the  naming  of  Roslindale  is  a  ver 
interesting  one.  It  was  passed  down  to  me  by  m-| 
father,  who  was  a  newsdealer.  It  was  passed  down  t<| 
him  from  the  man  who  was  reputed  to  have  namei, 
it.  It  seems  that  in  the  early  i88o's,  Roslindale  waj 
part  of  old  Roxbury.  Roxbury  extended  from  what  i 
now  Roxbury  Crossing  out  to  the  Dedham  line.  W< 
had  West  Roxbury,  which  was  the  west  part  o 
Roxbury,  then  we  had  Roxbury,  but  the  land  ii 
between  didn't  have  a  name,  except  for  that  of  'Soutl 
Street  Crossing.'  It  was  called  this  because  the  railroao 
crossed  South  Street  at  the  street  level. 

"The  people  in  the  community  wanted  to  appl' 
for  a  post  office.  The  name  'South  Street  Crossing  I 
wasn't  acceptable  to  the  government.  So  all  the  land 
owners  got  together  to  give  the  area  a  definite  name  I 
a  name  of  distinction.  There  were  perhaps  half  ;  t 
dozen  big  landowners  that  owned  a  great  section  o  c 
the  community.  They  had  a  meeting,  and  each  land  J 
owner  suggested  a  name. 

"When  it  came  John  Pierce's  turn,  he,  an  Eng 
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'he  Chapel  of  Roslyn  Castle,  Scotland  from  which  Roslindale  possibly  derives  its  name 


ishman  by  birth  and  a  person  who  had  traveled 
ixtensively,  told  the  assembled  citizens  that  the  so- 
alled  'South  Street  Crossing'  and  its  vicinity  reminded 
lim  of  a  certain  historical  town  he  had  visited  in 
icotland.  Mr.  Pierce  said  that  the  rich  and  romantic 
andscape  of  this  section,  composed  of  so  fine  a  variety 


of  hill  and  dale,  stately  trees  and  profuse  shrubbery, 
recalled  in  the  mind  the  beautiful  little  historic  town 
of  Roslin  in  Scotland,  outside  of  Edinburgh.  Pierce 
also  said  that  this  area  was  like  a  dale  because  of  all 
the  hills  surrounding  the  area.  So  he  thought  that  a 
combination  of  "Roslin*  and  "dale'  would  be  an  appro- 
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priate  name.  That  was  the  name  that  was  submitted 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  name  that  was 
subsequently  adopted." 

Mr.  Davis  became  so  enamored  of  the  town  of  Ros- 
lin  that  he  traveled  to  Scotland  to  discover  Roslindale's 
"sister  town,"  and  found  a  romantic  village  where, 
"the  ruined  remains  of  Roslin  Castle  stand  upon  a 
peninsular  rock  overhanging  the  picturesque  glen  of 
the  River  Esk."  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  made  her  home 
in  Roslin  Castle  and  the  infamous  Oliver  Cromwell 
camped  his  army  there.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  another 
aristocratic  resident  of  Roslin,  wrote  his  ballad  "Rosa- 
belle"  here,  incorporating  into  it  the  legend  that  the 
chapel  of  Roslin  appears  in  flames  the  night  before 
the  death  of  any  of  the  Lords  of  Roslin. 

Mr.  Davis  left  Scotland  with  photographs  and 
tales  of  the  romantic  past  for  his  neighbors  in  Mass- 
achusetts. On  his  way  home,  Davis  gained  an  audi- 
ience  with  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  who  was  so  intrigued 
by  the  connection  between  her  ancestral  demesne 
and  Britain's  former  colony  that  she  bade  her  other 
guests  wait  while  she  prolonged  her  chat  with  the 
Roslindale  reporter. 

Mr.  Davis's  research  into  the  community's  history 
has  also  yielded  the  reasons  for  Roslindale's  trans- 
formation from  rural  village  to  suburb.  In  17 12,  when 
the  people  of  the  area  founded  the  meeting  house  on 
Peter's  Hill,  the  rustic  village  became  a  real  com- 
munity; the  farmers  found  in  the  meeting  house  a 
common  ground  for  the  exchange  of  views  and  for 
social  life.  It  was  175  years  before  the  community 
lost  its  rustic  character,  and  even  then  it  was  because  of 
a  spectacular  and  tragic  disaster. 

Mr.  Davis  explains: 

"What  was  described  at  the  time  as  the  first  major 
railroad  disaster  in  America,  and  brought  Roslindale 
nationwide  attention,  occurred  on  March  14,  1887. 
In  those  days,  people  had  to  be  at  work  at  an  earlier 


time  than  at  present,  and  since  there  were  no  car  lines 
they  bought  five-strip  tickets  for  35  cents  to  commute 
from  local  suburbs  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail 
road. 

"On  the  pleasant  morning  of  March  14,  the  fata 
train  made  up  at  Dedham  at  7  a.m.  had  collectec 
over  300  passengers  bound  for  work  in  Boston,  ano 
had  made  five  stops  by  the  time  it  reached  Roslindale 
At  7:20  a.m.,  only  a  few  moments  after  Roslindale 
passengers  boarded  the  train,  all  nine  cars  were  hurled 
over  a  granite  abutment  into  the  74-foot  chasm  opened 
by  the  collapse  of  the  bridge. 

"The  strain  that  caused  the  collapse  of  the  bridg 
was  later  found  to  have  been  brought  about  by  th 
weight  of  the  passing  engine,  which  left  in  its  wake 
a  slight  depression  that  increased  to  the  breaking  point 
when  the  first  car  hit  the  bridge.  After  the  first  cai 
jumped  the  track  to  the  east,  the  second  followed 
dropping  still  farther.  The  following  seven  cars  tele- 
scoped against  the  second  and  were  forced  down  over 
them  over  the  abutment  into  the  street  in  a  tangled 
mass  of  wreckage. 

"At  that  time  my  father  and  grandfather  lived 
in  South  Boston.  My  grandfather  was  a  builder  in 
Boston,  who  had  built  part  of  the  Old  Boston  Cit 
Hall.  He  and  my  father  walked  out  from  South  Boston 
to  Roslindale  in  order  to  see  the  disaster.  And  when 
they  got  there,  they  looked  around  and  my  grand 
father  said,  'Son,  this  looks  like  beautiful  country. 
He  said,  'I'd  like  to  live  around  here.  Maybe  we  ought 
to  move  out  here.'  Subsequently,  they  came  to  Roslin- 
dale and  he  built  his  home.  The  wreck  brought  a 
great  many  people." 

Many  who  came  to  see  the  wreck  were  so  impressed 
by  the  beautiful  countryside  that  they  decided  to  move 
to  Roslindale.  The  arrival  of  new  people  brought  a 
need  for  new  transportation;  in  1894,  the  West  End 
Street  Railway  put  its  horses  and  cars  up  for  sale.  Two 
years  later,  electric  trolleys  began  to  run  from  Forest 
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The  Bussey  Bridge  Disaster,  i88y 


Roslindale' s  Chemical  Engine  No.  4  which  answered  the  alarm  for  the  Bussey  Bridge  disaster 


Hills  to  West  Roxbury  through  Roslindale  by  Belgrade 
Avenue  and  Centre  Street.  By  1909,  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated Railway  had  reached  Forest  Hills. 

Mr.  Philip  Pofcher,  a  Roslindale  lawyer,  who,  though  blinded 
by  an  automobile  accident  as  a  teenager,  became  a  member  of 
the  Bar,  a  broker,  and  a  public  accountant  as  well,  tells  how  a 


trolley  brought  his  family  to  Roslindale. 

"My  family  history  in  Roslindale  starts  just  aftei 
the  turn  of  the  century.  At  that  time  my  father  had  a 
clothing  store  in  the  West  End  and  was  looking  tc 
move  to  a  suburban  area.  He  considered  that  custom- 
tailoring  and  repairing  with  alterations  had  more  oi 
a  future  for  him  in  the  suburbs  than  would  a  clothing 
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ore  in  town.  He  took  the  Boston  Elevated  and  en- 
aged  the  conductor  for  suggestions  and  information 
bout  the  communities  he  was  going  through.  The 
inductor  became  unhappy  with  all  these  inquiries, 
te  told  my  father  that  he  was  there  as  a  conductor,  not 
>  an  information  service.  At  that  point,  my  father  told 
le  conductor  what  he  could  do  with  the  street  car  and 
Dt  off.  He  got  off  in  Roslindale  Square.  He  looked 
round  and  found  that  it  indeed  had  only  one  tailor 
top,  owned  by  someone  named  Noonan.  After  a 
isual  inspection,  it  became  apparent  to  my  father  that 
[r.  Noonan  could  stand  some  competition. 

"My  father  went  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Porter, 
ho  owned  a  block  of  stores  up  against  the  railroad 
ation  on  South  Street.  He  asked  Porter  if  he  would 
;nt  him  a  vacant  store.  Porter  was  very  anxious  to 
;nt  the  store  to  my  father  or  to  anyone  else.  He  offered 
ry  father  a  free  month's  rent.  My  father  refused  the 
ee  month's  rent  and  told  Porter  that  if  he  took  the 
[ace  without  paying  rent  he  wouldn't  be  working 


hard  enough.  Instead,  he  induced  Porter  to  reduce  the 
rent  for  all  the  months.  As  my  father  stayed  on  for  some 
time,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  proposition  for 
him. 

"A  few  years  later,  about  1905,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  W.P.  Whittemore,  an  old-time  Roslindale  man, 
built  the  block  from  749-755  South  Street.  That  was 
across  the  street  at  that  time  from  Flood  and  McKay's 
Market.  Having  built  the  block  of  stores,  he  went  to 
see  my  father  and  asked  him  if  he  would  care  to  buy 
the  block.  My  father  told  Mr.  Whittemore  that  he  had 
no  money.  Whittemore  offered  to  sell  it  to  my  father 
with  practically  no  money  down.  Mr.  Whittemore 
took  back  a  mortgage  for  the  rest  of  it.  My  father  then 
moved  into  755  South  Street  with  his  tailor  shop.  He 
had  his  tailor  shop  here  from  almost  the  turn  of  the 
century  until  he  died  in  1954.  He  was  in  business  in 
Roslindale  for  just  under  50  years." 

Convenient  transportation  was  not  the  only  reason 


'rolley  No.  jj.  of  the  West  Roxbury  and  Roslindale  Street  Railway  Co. 


for  increased  immigration  to  Roslindale.  Some  new 
residents  came  on  the  prescription  of  doctors  who  re- 
commended the  "salubrious  climate"  of  the  area, 
particularly  for  the  lung  diseases  prevalent  in  the  last 
century.  They  were  apparently  on  target  in  their 
advice;  even  today,  some  of  the  community's  active 
senior  citizens  show  the  healthy  influence  of  Roslin- 
dale's  air. 

Mr.  Clarence  Wilson  moved  to  Roslindale  eighty  years  ago  as  a 
young  boy: 

"It  was  eighty  years  ago  that  we  moved  to  Roslin- 
dale. On  May  28,  1894,  I,  a  boy  of  nine,  came  with  my 
family  from  Jamaica  Plain  to  live  on  Birch  Street, 
where  I  still  reside.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  (although 
two  weeks  of  rain  followed)  and  the  native  charm  of 
the  vicinity  with  its  fields  of  tall  grass  and  fruit  trees 
was  marred  by  the  lingering  odor  of  burnt  horse  flesh. 
A  large  stable  (then  situated  on  Corinth  Street  be- 
tween Birch  and  Cohasset  streets)  had  burned  a  few 
days  before  the  arrival  of  my  family. 

"It  had  been  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Dr. 
Stevens  who  resided  on  South  Street  that  the  family 
immigrated  to  Roslindale.  Frank  Wilson,  my  older 
brother,  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  the  salu- 
tary climate  and  living  conditions  here  were  sought 
by  the  family  for  the  recuperative  effect  they  might 
have  upon  his  health.  At  that  time  no  doctor  knew 
very  much  about  the  disease.  Dr.  Stevens,  whose  house 
still  stands  on  South  Street  opposite  the  playground, 
suggested  that  the  best  solution  he  could  think  of  was 
to  live  either  in  Sharon  or  Roslindale  because  of  their 
healthy  situations.  My  father  and  mother  chose  Ros- 
lindale." 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  many  families  were 
moving  to  Roslindale  for  various  reasons,  mainly  as 
part  of  a  general  movement  out  of  the  city's  core  as 
Boston's  population  overflowed  into  the  suburbs.  Real 
estate  dealers  capitalized  on  this  phenomenon,  and 


Roslindale  began  to  be  called  a  "garden  suburb"  0 
Boston.  Roslindale  was  no  longer  "the  country." 

Mr.  Dick  Davis  observed  this  change  in  the  area: 

"I've  seen  it  grow  to  be  one  of  the  best  residential 
areas  in  the  city.  They  gave  it  the  name,  "Suburl 
Superb."  That  name  was  coined  by  the  RoslindaL 
Board  of  Trade.  And  it  really  was  a  superb  commu 
nity.  It  was  a  community  of  homes  with  a  minimum  0 
manufacturing,  and  it  became  known  as  the  bedroon 
of  Boston." 

The  people  who  were  moving  into  the  new  suburl 
of  Roslindale  were  different  from  the  earlier  settlers- 
As  a  country  area,  Roslindale  had  been  largely  old- 
stock  Yankee.  The  new  residents  were,  for  the  mos 
part,  Boston-born  sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants 
and  predominantly  Catholic. 

The  original  Yankee  village  of  Roslindale  has  be- 
come over  the  course  of  its  development  an  unusuall) 
well-mixed  community,  beginning  with  the  Irish 
immigration,  followed  by  Italians  and  other  Europear 
groups,  and  later  by  Eastern  Mediterranean  and 
Arabic  nationalities.  Surprisingly  enough,  few  pro- 
blems have  resulted  from  this  ethnic  mix.  The  com- 
munity has  derived  a  remarkable  joy  from  its  cultural 
diversity. 

Miss  Marjorie  Gibbons,  a  librarian  who  has  lived  in  the  area 
all  her  life,  says: 

"My  street  was  a  League  of  Nations.  We  had 
Italian,  Polish,  German,  Slavic,  Irish — no  group  ever 
dominated  culturally." 

Other  natives  recall: 

"This  was  always  a  very  ecumenical  area.  There 
have  been  no  clashes  between  nationalities  or  religions 
in  the  community." 

"Now,  we  used  to  have  down  here  on  Walworth 
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PLAN  OF  BRADFORD  ESTATE,  ROSLINDALE. 
WARD  23,  BOSTON. 


Bj  L  L  P  ATWOOD,  BmI  XiUU  AoetioiMi,  31  8UU  8c.  Bocwn. 

SPEAK  QUICKLY!   BUY  NOW! 

Best  Land  Bargains  in  This  Market. 


SECOND  AUCTION  SALE 

 ON  

The  Bradford  Estate. 


45  Choice.  Accessible  Lots  to  the  Highest  Bidder,  at 

ROSLINDALE  (Ward  23), 
MONDAY,  APRIL  27,  1896,  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 

"THE  IDEAL  HOME-SPOT  OF  BOSTON." 


Only  $io  down — Right  in  the  City — Easy  terms  of  payment — Select 
home  sites  for  select  people — Titles  guaranteed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Title  Company — Trolley  road  building — Lota  surely  worth  doable  very 
soon — Discounts  for  cash — High,  dry  land — Ready  to  build  upon  at  once. 

Office  for  the  property  now  open  at  Rwlindale,  Comer  of  Centre 
and  Farquhar  Streets — Every  lot  within  five  minutes  walk  of  two  railroad 
stations — Free  railway  tickets  for  all  intending  buyers. 

Maps  and  particulars  with 

THE  BRADFORD  LANDS  CO.,  31  STATE  STREET, 
Worth  in  fto«  BuMlag ,  Room  100. 

or  with  Roslindale  Local  Agents,  R.  J.  STRONGE,  SANDS  &  DAVIS, 
and  F.  L.  W0LK1NS.  Take  trains  from  Park  Square  Station  (16 
minutes) . 

PRIVATE  SALES  ON  THE  PREMISES  NEXT  SATURDAY, 
APRIL  2S,  (Arbor  Day). 


Five  Agent,  in  attendance  i 
AND  BUY  PRIVATELY,  c 
UPON. 


orning  and  afternoon.  COME  OUT 
SELECT  YOUR  LOTS  TO  BID 


Street  and  Durnell  Avenue,  which  was  then  called 
Dudley  Avenue,  down  in  there  was  quite  a  settlement 
of  Italians.  We  used  to  call  that  part  of  Roslindale, 
'Texas.'  Why,  I  don't  know." 

"•6" 

"At  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  this  side  of  the  West  Rox- 
bury  Parkway,  where  it  is  bisected  by  Washington 
Street,  there  was  a  gypsy  settlement.  They  were  known 
as  the  Stanley  Gypsies.  They  originated  in  Maine,  and 
I  think  there  are  still  some  Stanley  Gypsies  in  Maine. 
They  seemed  to  congregate  there  on  the  hill  and  no 
one  bothered  them.  They  had  their  horses  and  cows 
and  lived  by  themselves.  They  made  baskets  and  went 
from  house  to  house  peddling  them.  They  were  very 
friendly  people  and  they  were  well-received  by  the 
people.  They  made  straw  flowers  and  straw  baskets. 
They  made  everything  with  their  hands,  and  sold 
them,  and  lived  on  what  they  sold.  Of  course,  they 
had  ponies,  and  you  could  take  your  child  up  there 
for  pony  rides." 

"I  think  we  intermingle.  I  think  particularly  the 
ones  that  attend  Sacred  Heart  Church  and  are  into 
the  activities.  I  find  that  there  are  Italians  and  there 
are  Irish  in  the  different  sodalities  and  they  participate 
together.  It's  kind  of  a  thriving  church." 

Roslindale  has  among  its  heroes  many  veterans  of 
America's  wars.  The  soldiers  coming  back  from  World 
War  I  returned  to  an  elaborate  "Roslindale  Welcome 
Home  Day"  with  athletic  games  and  parades.  Armi- 
stice Day,  itself,  was  celebrated  with  religious  obser- 
vance. 

Father  John  F.  Cummins,  first  pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Church, 
recalled  the  day: 

"Who  can  forget  that  memorable  day?  A  military 
mass  was  celebrated  in  this  church  a  few  hours  after  the 
joyful  news  of  the  armistice  reached  this  city.  The 
Spanish  War  veterans  of  Boston,  those  gallant  survivors 
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of  the  old  Ninth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  with  whom 
I  wore  the  khaki  in  1898,  and  the  veterans  of  the 
Indian  Wars  rallied  here  in  goodly  numbers  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  sponsored  the  first  Armistice  Day 
celebration." 

The  story  of  these  services  was  spread  through  the 
country  on  the  Associated  Press  wires.  Yet,  even  as 
Roslindale  celebrated,  she  remembered  those  of  her 
sons  who  would  not  return  from  the  war.  One  of 
these  was  Irving  Adams. 

Air.  Frederick  Mellin  remembers  him: 

"Irving  W.  Adams  was  the  first  Massachusetts  boy 
killed  in  World  War  I.  He  lived  up  on  the  corner  of 
Edgemont  Street  and  South  Street.  He  went  to  the 
Longfellow  School;  he  was  ahead  of  me  in  school. 
He  was  the  first  Massachusetts  boy  killed  in  World  War 
I,  killed  on  the  battlefield.  They  named  the  post  up 
here  for  him." 

Roslindale  citizens  not  only  named  the  American 
Legion  Post  after  Irving  Adams,  but  dedicated  to  his 
memory  the  center  of  their  community,  Irving  W. 
Adams  Park  in  Roslindale  Square.  Mr.  Davis  tells  the 
story  of  how  that  monument  came  to  be  in  the  center 
of  Roslindale  Square. 

"After  World  War  I,  the  people  of  Roslindale, 
including  members  of  the  different  clubs  and  veterans 
organizations  wanted  to  erect  something  in  memory 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  this  war.  They  ap- 
pointed a  man  to  make  a  design  for  a  statue  to  be 
erected  in  what  is  now  Irving  W.  Adams  Park.  The 
price  was  to  be  $30,000,  so  that  was  the  goal  set.  They 
had  a  miniature  model  made  of  the  proposed  monu- 
ment, and  it  was  on  display  in  a  store  window  on  South 
Street  in  a  place  called  Water's  Candy  and  Ice  Cream 
Parlor.  They  made  a  house-to-house  canvass  and  the 
people  contributed.  They  were  never  able  to  raise  the 
$30,000  that  was  needed.  So  the  money  lay  dormant 
in  the  bank.  They  couldn't  erect  another  monument  of 


a  lesser  cost  because  they  had  received  permission  froi 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts  to  raise  tb 
money  for  this  monument.  So  the  money  remaine 
in  the  bank  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  aboia 
1950.  At  that  time,  Fred  Davis,  one  of  the  leadin' 
merchants  in  the  community  for  the  past  40  or  moit 
years,  was  in  the  hospital.  He  saw  a  notice  in  the  pape- 
that  all  unclaimed  bank  deposits  were  going  to  h! 
turned  over  to  the  state,  which  is  apparently  customar 
procedure.  He  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  old  Ros 
lindale  Memorial  Association  was  there.  So  when  h 
got  out  of  the  hospital,  he  got  in  touch  with  me.  Wii 
found  out  that  the  money  would  revert  to  the  statf 
so  we  wanted  to  reactivate  it.  We  had  to  go  to  cour 
At  first,  the  judge  said,  'Well,  give  the  money  back 
We  didn't  know  who  it  was  collected  from  and  ho\ 
much  they  gave.  So  finally,  through  our  efforts  at  th 
State  House,  the  legislature  made  it  possible  for  us  t 
erect  a  monument  with  the  amount  of  money  we  hac 
Of  course,  Fred  Davis,  being  a  monument  dealer 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  we  did  hir 
a  man  who  designed  a  monument  which  we  ap: 
proved." 

Another  War  I  veteran  returned  home  a  champion  runnel 
Mr.  Fred  Falter,  a  retired  watchmaker,  who  lived  in  Roslin 
dale  for  over  50  years,  tells  the  story  of  a  long  distance  runner 
"I  went  to  West  Roxbury  High  School,  which  wa 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  and  did  a  little  running  in  higl 
school.  After  high  school,  I  ran  the  Allandale  course 
which  all  the  young  men  in  our  area  knew.  It  rai 
about  3  and  4/10  miles.  We  had  a  neighborhood  boy 
club  called  the  Oakland  A.C.  We  built  a  hut  at  th< 
corner  of  Knoll  and  Selwyn  Streets.  After  running  thi 
course  in  record  time  for  one  lap,  I  got  ambitious  anc 
continued  so  I  was  able  to  do  two  laps  in  good  time 
On  April  19th,  191 2,  I  ran  in  my  first  ten-mile  with  ; 
fairly  liberal  handicap,  which  was  under  A.A.U.  com 
petition.  Given  the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  good  met 
were  in  the  Marathon  that  day,  I  won  the  race. 
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gradually  improved  so  that  in  1 9 1 8  I  was  first  in  New 
England.  In  April,  191 8,  I  was  drafted.  After  arriving 
in  Paris  I  found  they  were  selecting  an  American  team 
to  compete  in  the  inter-Allied  games." 

The  young  Roslindale  soldier  saw  opportunity 
mocking,  and  became  a  championship  runner  in  the 
European  Allied  games,  returning  home  to  win  the 
^lew  England  5-mile  championship,  the  New  England 
:ross-country  championship,  the  National  cross- 
:ountry  championship,  and  the  National  ten-mile 
;hampionship.  In  this  race  he  broke  the  American 
•ecord  and  reigned  for  forty  years,  until  1 959.  He  was 
he  first  man  to  ever  win  the  A.A.U.  cross-country  and 
he  National  ten-mile  for  two  consecutive  years. 

Over  the  years,  Roslindale  residents  have  gathered  memories 
f  how  life  was  lived  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  when  Ros- 
indale  was  but  a  country  village.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
vocative  than  one  woman's  memories  of  her  schooldays: 


"In  those  days  you  carried  a  little  lunch  basket 
with  your  lunch  in  it.  The  baskets  were  woven  in  little 
criss-cross  panels  and  came  from  China.  At  recess, 
either  Mill  Wiate  or  Miss  Marshall  would  bring  out 
one  of  those  standard  cake  plates.  We  would  all  sit  in 
a  circle,  and -starting  with  a  different  child  every  day 
we  would  be  told  to  take  something  out  of  our  lunch 
baskets  to  put  on  the  plate.  But  no  matter  what  you 
put  your  finger  on  to  take  out,  she  would  inform  you, 
'Oh  no,  little  girl,  that  isn't  the  best.  That's  the  best 
one;  you're  to  pick  out  that.'  Maybe  it  was  something 
that  your  mother  had  given  you  especially  to  put  out 
on  the  plate,  you  know.  But  at  any  rate,  you  had  to 
put  out  what  the  teacher  said.  And  when  the  plate  was 
completely  full,  she  would  go  around  the  circle  again; 
each  child  would  have  to  take  another  piece  off  the 
plate.  My  mother  was  very  fussy.  She  didn't  want  me 
eating  what  other  people  had  brought.  But  I  would 
have  to  take  whatever  it  was.  No  matter  what  you 
reached  for,  'No,  not  that  one,  little  girl.  That's  the 
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best  one;  you  leave  that  for  someone  else.'  Of  course, 
by  and  by  it  would  come  your  turn  to  be  the  last,  and 
you'd  expect  something  pretty  nice,  because  everyone 
had  to  leave  the  best  piece.  And  when  you  came  to 
that  last  piece  that  was  left  ....  you'd  put  it  into 
your  basket  and  take  it  home,  and  your  mother  would 
throw  it  away." 


Winter  view  from  Hewlett 

A  gentleman  recalls  winter: 

"I  remember  as  a  very  young  boy  before  the  plows 
came  they  had  a  great  big  roller.  Instead  of  plowing 
the  road,  why,  they  just  rolled  it  down.  This  was  for 
the  sleigh,  and  so  that  the  roads  would  be  faster.  But 
it  packed  the  snow  down  and  it  was  great  for  coasting. 
"At  that  time  we  could  start  up  near  what  is  now 
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the  West  Roxbury  Parkway,  up  by  Bellevue  Hill. 
Incidently,  in  those  days,  the  hill  was  much  steeper. 
They  took  the  grade  off  because  it  was  very  difficult 
for  the  cars,  the  automobiles  and  the  street-car  to  go 
up  the  hill.  If  they  stopped  in  the  middle  and  it  was 
icy,  they  couldn't  get  going.  So  they  did  cut  the  hill 
down.  So  we  could  start  up  there  and  on  a  good  day, 
we  could  go  right  down  to  what  we  used  to  call  the 
Washington  Street  Palyground,  now  called  Healy 
Field.  Also  we  could  start  at  the  top  of  Metropolitan 


the  seventeenth  of  June,  Bunker  Hill  Day,  was  a  very 
important  day,  because  there  was  no  school,  and  also 
the  Fourth  of  July.  My  father  sold  fireworks  for  forty 
odd  years,  until  they  were  banned.  He  didn't  sell  them 
in  his  own  store,  but  he  used  to  have  a  little  store  on 
what  is  now  Robert  Street,  under  the  railroad  bridge, 
and  every  year  we  sold  fireworks.  On  the  night  before 
the  Fourth  we  used  to  have  fireworks  displays  at  what 
is  now  Fallon  Field,  and  sometimes  they'd  have  them 
down  at  Healy  Field.  Father  Cummins  had  his  great 


Stony  Brook 
Reservation 


Wenue  and  come  down  Washington  Street  and  turn 
ight,  or  come  down  Washington  Street  from  Metro- 
)olitan  Avenue  to  Kittridge  Street  and  you  go  right 
lown  the  line  to  Roslindale  Square.  They  used  to 
hrow  ashes  and  cinders  across  that  square  so  we 
vouldn't  go  shooting  down  through  the  traffic." 

1  resident  remembers  the  Fourth  of  July. 

"Of  course,  I  was  always  a  part  of  the  Fourth  of 
uly  as  long  back  as  I  can  remember.  At  that  time, 


barbecue,  and  people  would  come  from  all  over 
Boston.  They'd  have  a  great  big  oxen  that  was  cooked 
on  a  spit.  They'd  have  a  fire  on  the  grounds,  and 
they'd  turn  the  spit  over  and  roast  the  oxen  right  on 
the  playground.  Then  at  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  at 
night,  why  they'd  stop  and  they'd  cut  it  up  and  they'd 
sell  sandwiches.  In  the  meantime  people  would  be 
taking  chances  on  wheels.  And  they'd  have  different 
kinds  of  amusements  and  Ferris  wheels — they  really 
rolled  out  the  carpet." 
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Crew's  Woods,  Poplar  Street 


Certain  Roslindale  characters  stand  out  in  people's  memo- 
ries and  lend  vivacity  to  the  past.  "Cramp"  Hodgkins  was  a 
naturalist  who  introduced  boys  of  early  20th  century  Roslindale 
to  the  secrets  of  the  nearby  woods;  one  citizen  reminisces: 

"The  number  of  boys  who  went  on  these  expedi- 
tions to  the  woods  grew,  and  the  use  of  the  title 
'Gramp'  grew  as  well.  Out  on  the  hills,  a  camp  was 
built  to  which  many  of  the  boys  of  Roslindale  who 
have  grown  up  and  moved  away  helped  to  wear  a 
trail.  They  grew  up  and  other  boys  took  their  places 


and  soon  'Gramp'  was  not  only  used  as  a  personal 
salutation  and  in  conversation,  but  as  the  years  went 
by,  Uncle  Sam's  mailmen  were  delivering  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  which  bore  the  simple  legend* 
on  the  outside:  'Gramp,  Roslindale,  Mass.'" 

Another  character  who  lived  in  the  Roslindale  woods  in- 
trigued these  same  boys,  inspiring  romantic  conjecture. 

"There  is  the  story  of  the  Hermit  of  Grew's  Woods. 
Grew's  Woods  was  a  section  of  Roslindale  bordering, 
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The  Village 
Blacksmith  Shop 


Hyde  Park.  It's  almost  an  extension  of  Beech  Street. 
There  was  a  hermit  who  lived  in  an  old  hut  that  he 
had  built.  He  lived  by  trapping  animals  and  selling 
the  furs  to  people.  He  lived  by  himself,  and  he  became 
known  as  the  Hermit  of  Grew's  Woods.  Some  people 
said  he  had  a  love  affair  and  he  was  disappointed. 
By  birth,  he  was  an  Englishman.  I  don't  know  whether 
:he  love  affair  took  place  in  England  or  in  the  United 
states.  He'd  entertain  you  if  you'd  go  up  to  see  him." 

During  the  1 930's  the  new  Parkway  Transcript  pub- 
ished  reminiscences  about  some  of  Roslindale's  citi- 
zens— people  who  implanted  themselves  in  the  com- 
mmity's  collective  memory.  Blacksmith  shops  seem 
:o  have  served  as  the  "smoke-filled  rooms"  of  a  pre- 
/ious  era. 

"Parker  Weeks'  blacksmith  shop  was  the  actual 
quarters  for  most  of  the  politicians  of  the  upper  section 
)f  Ward  23,  regardless  of  party,  in  days  gone  by.  Many 
1  deal  was  hashed  up  and  cut  and  dried  under  the 


music  of  the  old  blacksmith's  hammer.  I  fear  if  Parker 
had  a  mind  to  open  up  he  could  furnish  a  few  mem- 
ories for  the  boys  or  a  revised  edition  of  the  Arabian 
Nights." 

Characters  of  every  occupation  give  a  flavor  of  early  Roslindale. 

"An  old  Indian  doctor  held  forth  nightly  for  a 
week  or  more  every  summer  in  Roslindale  Square. 
He  occupied  a  raised  platform  and  usually  opened  his 
nightly  program  with  a  story  or  two,  followed  by  a 
general  diagnosis  of  all  sorts  of  diseases  and  a  lengthy 
dissertation  on  his  'cure-all'  which  he  guaranteed 
would  cure  anything  from  toothache  to  smallpox. 
Large  numbers  came  out  nightly  to  see  and  hear  the 
fun,  but  few  sales  were  made." 

^? 

"A  man  named  Levine  once  had  a  soap  factory 
on  Hyde  Park  Avenue  just  before  reaching  Canterbury 
Street  on  the  right  going  out  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
Years  ago  he  sold  out  the  premises  to  a  family  named 
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Mauser  who  remodeled  the  buildings  and  moved  out 
to  Westwood." 

"Ted  Bates,  a  night  police  officer,  had  a  standing 
joke.  When  a  new  clerk  came  to  any  of  the  stores,  he 
would  say,  'A  beautiful  night,  come  on  and  take  a 
walk  with  me  over  my  beat  and  see  the  place.'  This 
was  his  beat:  up  South  Street  to  Beech  Street,  through 
Beech  to  Washington  Street,  then  down  to  and  over 
Metropolitan  Avenue  to  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  down 
the  avenue  to  Florence  Street,  through  Florence  to 
Ashland  Street  up  to  where  they  started.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  newcomer  never  went  the  second  time." 

"Mr.  Dearborn  conducted  a  drug  store  on  the 
corner  of  Ashland  and  Florence  Streets.  The  proprietor 
of  the  store  was  quite  a  character.  He  came  to  Ros- 
lindale  from  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  the 
original  one  of  the  characters  delineated  by  Judge 


Shute  in  his  'Diary  of  a  Real  Boy.'  Dearborn's  ston 
made  more  of  a  reputation  in  the  soda  fountain  lin( 
than  it  did  in  the  drug  business,  owing,  quite  likely 
to  the  proprietor's  ability  and  propensity  for  dispensing 
good  stories  along  with  his  fizz  water." 

•Off 

"Jim  Doonan  lived  on  Lofts  Place,  Roslindale.  He 
was  one  of  the  largest  contractors  in  Boston,  had  horse; 
by  the  score  and  wagons  and  carts  to  go  with  then 
and  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  old  famous  'Tipcart 
Democratic  Ward  Committee  of  old  Ward  23  thai 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  West  Roxbury  District 
This  old  regiment  reigned  for  years  but  later  was  de- 
throned by  a  younger  element." 

"Mr.  Stokes  of  West  Roxbury  covered  all  the 
schools  in  old  Ward  23,  as  the  truant  officer.  Believe 
it  or  not,  nothing  made  the  boys  shiver  like  seeing  this 
gentleman  headed  for  a  certain  house  to  learn  the 
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e  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  absentee.  It  is  a  sure  guess 
e  that  there  was  something  doing  on  both  ends  at  home 
,  and  at  school.  Oh  boy,  the  days  of  the  strap." 

8  *• 

"One  of  the  merchants  was  F.D.  Rand.  Their  store 
was  at  the  corner  of  Corinth  and  Washington  streets, 
t  They  were  there  for  years  and  years.  They  used  to 
s  deliver  their  groceries  with  a  horse  and  wagon.  Their 
n  wagons  were  familiar  all  over  Roslindale.  They  were 
t  the  S.S.  Pierce  of  Roslindale,  and  they  did  a  good 
11  business.  Their  slogan  was  'Prudent  families  buy  at 
t  Rand's.' 

;•  "Every  Saturday,  the  father,  Harold  Rand,  would 
go  out  in  a  nice  buggy  and  go  around  collecting  bills 
from  people  who  owed  him  money.  You  wouldn't 

it  have  to  go  to  the  store,  he'd  go  to  see  you  and  collect. 

f  He  had  a  regular  route  every  Saturday.  Of  course,  in 

is  those  days  for  ten  dollars  you  could  buy  enough  to  last 

if  you  pretty  near  a  month." 


"There  was  a  fellow  named  Kelly  who  lived  up  on 
Tyndale  Street.  Kelly,  the  Candy  Man.  He  was  quite 
a  character.  For  years  he  used  to  sell  so  many  packages 
of  chocolate  for  a  dollar,  a  dollar  and  a  half.  He  was 
a  great  promoter.  He  could  sell  chocolates!  And,  of 
course,  he'd  split  part  of  his  profit  with  the  organi- 
zation sponsoring." 

Mr.  David  Kunze,  who  grew  up  in  the  forties  and  fifties, 
remembers  the  competitive  songs  of  two  local  rag  collectors,  and 
repeats  their  cries  which,  in  counterpoint  against  one  another, 
echoed  the  gutsy  rivalry  of  the  two  men: 

"The  ragman,  Liebowitz,  came  around  on  the  old 
horse-drawn  wagon.  He  had  the  saddest  clothes.  For 
many  years  he  would  come  by  and  he  would  always 
be  crying  RAAAAAGS !  RAAAAAGS!  Then  one  day 
there  was  a  rival  wagoner.  The  same  word — RAGS — 
but  he  wouldn't  use  the  same  song. 
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Roslindale  Cider  Mill,  corner  of  the  present  day  Cummins  Highway  and  Sycamore  Street,  i8gi 


"The  Pony  Express  was  a  favorite  of  all  the  kids 
in  the  forties.  A  teenager  selling  ice  cream  rode  on  a 
two-wheeled  cart  pulled  by  a  pony  that  had  a  pom- 
pom on  and  bells  around  it's  neck.  This  boy  on  the 
Pony  Express  sold  ice  cream.  We  all  waited  for  him. 
There'd  be  someone  else  come  by  on  a  truck — he'd 
soon  find  out  it  was  someone  else's  territory,  and 
wouldn't  understand  why  on  a  hot  summer's  day  we 
wouldn't  buy  ice  cream.  We  all  waited  for  the  Pony 
Express." 

People  reminisce  about  characters  and  places  in 
Roslindale's  past  with  nostalgia,  and  often  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  as  well  as  a  certain  acceptance  of  a 


changing  world.  A  senior  member  of  Roslindale' 
American  Legion  Post  recalls  the  area  in  the  las 
decade  of  the  19th  century. 

"In  the  early  1890's  it  was  all  country  out  hen 
then,  all  farms.  And  up  Washington  Street  here  th 
streetcars  used  to  run — Belgrade  Avenue  up  to  Eas^ 
Walpole.  There  were  only  two  houses  on  the  righ 
hand  side  up  on  the  hill,  only  two  houses  until  yoi 
got  up  onto  Church  Street.  Then  you  had  the  Welc 
Farm,  Weld  Pond,  and  back  of  that  was  all  woods.' 

The  words  of  Roslindale  people  give  a  vivid  visual  picture  0 
the  way  it  used  to  be. 

"On  Poplar  Street,  where  the  park  is  now,  was  ; 
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block  of  stores  owned  by  my  mother's  cousin  Charles 
West.  It  was  about  i  g  1 9  that  these  buildings  and  the 
old  wooden  building  which  housed  the  public  library 
were  removed  to  make  room  for  the  park." 

"And,  of  course,  I've  seen  it  grow  from  a  small 
community  to  a,  well,  about  when  I  came  along,  the 
electric  cars  were  starting,  but  I  remember  the  horse 
cars.  And  I  remember  Roslindale  Square!  Of  course, 
everything  was  cobblestone  in  Roslindale  Square." 
«»? 

"The  Roslindale  that  my  father  came  to  was  very 
much  a  rural  area.  There  were  several  small  farms  in 
the  area.  Around  where  the  Charles  Sumner  School 
now  exists  was  a  farm.  It  had  cows  and  sold  milk  to 


local  residents.  You  came  down,  brought  a  container 
with  you,  they  filled  it  with  milk  and  you  took  it  home. 
There  was  another  farm  on  Dudley  Avenue  (now  Dur- 
nell  Avenue),  and  the  Hayes  Road  area  was  at  that 
time  all  pastureland." 

"We  used  the  livery  stables  and  things  like  that 
when  we  had  horses  and  carriages  and  horses  and 
wagons.  Of  course,  they  tore  down  Morrison's  Livery 
Stable  on  the  corner  of  Birch  and  the  Rands  kept  their 
horses  over  there.  Then  the  coming  of  the  automobile. 
Of  course,  that  meant  horse  stables  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, torn  down  and  stores  were  built  in  there." 

The  financial  and  social  center  of  Roslindale,  called  '  The 
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Village'  until  after  World  War  II,  had  the  flavor  of  a  small 
town  meeting  place. 

"Well,  there  wasn't  much  in  the  Village.  There 
were  no  stores  on  Corinth  Street,  and  there  were  a  few 
on  Poplar  Street  and  Washington  Street.  There  was 
Rand's  Corner,  then  there  was  the  library  where  the 
Rialto  Theater  is  now,  but  that  was  moved,  that  was 
only  a  wooden  structure.  And  there  was  also  a  movie 
place  where  we  watched  silent  movies." 

"I  can  recall  Corinth  Street  when  it  was  completely 
bare  of  houses  or  stores  and  had  only  a  few  billboards 
on  it.  It  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  First 
World  War,  when  I  would  stay  with  some  of  the  other 
boys  and  stand  behind  a  billboard  on  Corinth  Street 
on  April  Fool's  Day.  We  would  place  an  empty  wallet 
on  the  sidewalk  with  a  thread  attached  to  it.  We  were 
waiting  for  someone  to  come  pick  it  up  so  we  could 
yank  it  just  before  they  got  to  it.  We  could  maybe  stand 
there  for  half  an  hour  waiting  for  someone  to  come 
down  that  street.  It  was  not  much  of  a  thoroughfare." 

"In  the  early  forties,  the  Village  was  the  only  place 
to  go  shopping  unless  you  went  in  town  because  there 
were  no  shopping  centers.  Everyone  was  walking — 
the  women  didn't  drive.  You'd  see  baby  carriages  all 
pushed  together.  The  women  were  always  down 
there." 

"It  was  a  town  of  people,  you  know,  whereby  you 
could  go  down  the  street  and  talk  to  other  people.  It 
was  a  friendly  town,  anyway,  and  everybody  went 
about  their  business,  and  there  were  not  too  many 
conflicts." 

The  community  of  Roslindale,  named  for  its  rustic 
beauty,  has  felt  in  recent  years  the  squeeze  of  urban 
living.  Open  space  is  disappearing  as  the  population 
becomes  more  crowded.  The  controversial  highway, 
I-95,  although  stopped  before  construction  could  be- 


gin, could  have  had  a  disastrous  impact  on  Roslindal 
Ironically,  some  of  Roslindale  was  affected  eve 
though  the  highway  plans  were  finally  shelved. 

Lillian  Hayes,  looking  out  her  window  at  a  vacant  lot,  d 
scribes  the  effect  of  the  planned  construction: 

"Now,  about  four  of  five  homes  across  the  stret 
were  knocked  down  to  make  room  for  this  expresswa1 
and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  was  cancelled,  so  we  ha\ 
eight  miles  which  I  think  goes  through  probably  par 
of  Roslindale,  but  it  was  never  completed.  It's  jus 
sitting  there.  They  all  had  to  go  out  and  buy  ne 
homes.  They  were  re-imbursed  by  the  BRA.  If  the 
didn't  think  they  were  treated  fairly,  they  could  figl 
it,  but  I  think  most  of  them  were  pleased  or  partiall 
pleased.  None  of  them  wanted  to  move.  Most  of  thei 
had  beautiful  homes  and  had  worked  on  them.  Wei 
that  whole  area  down  on  the  corner  of  Cummins  High 
way  was  all  beautiful  homes  and  all  these  people  hat 
to  be  relocated,  all  had  to  be  moved  to  make  room  fc 
this  expressway,  and  the  land  has  just  been  layin 
there.  We  had  a  choice  of  what  we  would  like  dow 
there.  They  said  something  about  a  school,  but  so  fa 
it's  just  standing  there — empty.  They're  dumping 
they  use  this  for  a  dumping  area,  and  it  really  look 
bad.  They  finally  cleaned  it  up  and  put  a  fence  aroum 
it.  I  don't  really  know  what's  going  to  happen  to  it.' 

Since  1968,  Roslindale  has  had  a  Little  City  Hall 
which  has  strengthened  its  political  clout.  But  some  c 
Roslindale's  citizens  felt  that  greater  governmenta 
representation  was  necessary,  and,  in  1972,  decidec 
to  form  an  organization  to  assert  Roslindale's  identit' 
and  increase  community  solidarity,  'to  put  Roslindal 
on  the  map.'  They  called  their  group,  'Roslindal 
First,'  and  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  im 
provements  for  Roslindale's  streets  and  a  louder  void: 
in  city  government.  The  group  is  still  hopeful  abou 
achieving  its  first  goal,  a  Roslindale  representative  hi 
the  state  legislature.  One  primary  purpose  of  the  grour 


is  to  increase  historical  consciousness  of  Roslindale's 
citizens.  This  attempt  spawned  the  formation  of  the 
Roslindale  Historical  Society. 

David  Kunze,  President  of  the  Society,  told  how  he  and  his 
wife  came  to  live  in  Roslindale  and  got  involved  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  society.  Mr.  Kunze  and  the  former  Judy  Orthman 
had  both  been  brought  up  in  Roslindale,  but  lived  in  Jamaica 
Plain  when  they  were  first  married.  They  decided,  because  of 
their  interest  in  antiques  and  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  look 
for  a  200-year  old  house. 

"One  day  my  wife  read  in  the  Parkway  Transcript 
that  there  was  this  house  in  Roslindale — a  200-year 
old  house.  So  we  called  and  it  was  on  Poplar  Street, 
which  is  just  up  the  street  from  where  I  grew  up.  That 
was  in  February.  By  June  we  bought  the  house.  We 
had  gotten  this  house  and  after  two  years  we  weren't 
involved  with  much  of  anything  except  the  Cub  Scouts. 
Taylor  Wagonseil,  who  was  Little  City  Hall  manager 
at  the  time,  put  an  article  in  the  Parkway  Transcript 
saying  that  they  were  going  to  form  an  historical 
society.  The  idea  sprung  out  of  Roslindale  First.  My 
wife  and  I  had  been  thinking  of  something  similar  to 
that,  particularly  in  terms  of  doing  something  for  the 
Bicentennial.  So  we  got  down  there,  and  became 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  Roslindale  Histor- 
ical Society. 

"We  were  just  starting  and  we  had  no  money,  no 
home,  no  house  that  someone  willed  us  or  anything 
like  that.  So  I  thought  we  had  to  have  some  other 
entity — I  thought,  being  a  corporation.  We  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  first  year  doing  that  and  getting  by- 
laws. Boston  200  came  in  and  said  that  they  would 
fund  us,  and  get  corporation  papers.  Naturally,  we've 
spent  more  work  up  to  now  with  Boston  200  than  we 
have  trying  to  plan  some  of  the  community  activities 
which  we  hope  to  start.  We  really  think  that  we  should 
be  involved  in  organizing  a  local  parade.  In  fact,  we've 
been  thinking  of  having  a  Roslindale  Day." 

Roslindale,  1975,  has  become  a  mature  community 
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Hawthorne  Street,  a  perfect  example  of  the  "suburb  superb' 


with  an  awakening  consciousness  of  its  identity.  Re- 
cognizing the  problems  and  challenge  of  urbanization, 
Roslindale  retains  in  many  ways  the  character  of  its 
rural  past. 

Monsignor  Francis  Lally  reflects: 

"From  the  porch  outside  this  study,  you  can  see 
the  Blue  Hills  and  the  many  trees  and  green  areas 
left  in  Roslindale.  In  winter,  those  hills  make  mar- 
velous coasting  and  skiing  areas.  Charles  Sargent  and 
Harvard,  with  the  founding  of  the  Arboretum,  have 
left  a  legacy  of  open  space  to  the  area,  a  great  place 
for  families  and  people  from  throughout  the  city  to 
spend  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  picnic.  With  a  re- 
markable collection  of  trees  and  bushes,  one  almost 


feels  transplanted,  even  though  within  city  confine: 
to  such  places  as  England  and  China.  It  is  quite  lovel 
here  in  spring  and  summer.  One  seems  removed  fror 
the  in-town  heat  and  noise. 

"There  is  also  a  feeling  here  of  being  part  of  th 
rank  and  file  American  population.  A  move  to  Ro; 
lindale  seems  to  indicate  assimilation  of  one  sort  c 
another.  This  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  those  familic 
living  here,  to  be  able  to  partake  in  the  'good  lift' 
America  has  to  offer.  To  be  able  to  give  their  childre 
a  good  education,  safe  streets,  good  neighbors,  and  a 
attractive  place  for  mama  and  papa  to  grow  old  ir 
They  have  come  here  to  raise  families,  work  and  escap 
city  life.  This  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  'bedroom 
community;  it  is  much  more  vital  than  that." 
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Boston  enjoys  an  international  reputation  as  the  birthplace  of  our  American 
Revolution.  Today,  as  the  nation  celebrates  its  200th  anniversary,  that  struggle 
for  freedom  again  draws  attention  to  Boston.  The  heritage  of  Paul  Revere,  Sam 
Adams,  Faneuil  Hall  and  Bunker  Hill  still  fire  our  romantic  imaginations. 

But  a  heritage  is  more  than  a  few  great  names  or  places — it  is  a  culture, 
social  history  and,  above  all,  it  is  people.  Here  in  Boston,  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished traditions  is  a  rich  and  varied  neighborhood  life.  The  history  of  our  neigh- 
borhood communities  is  a  fascinating  and  genuinely  American  story — a  story 
of  proud  and  ancient  peoples  and  customs,  preserved  and  at  the  same  time 
transformed  by  the  American  urban  experience. 

So  to  celebrate  our  nation's  birthday  we  have  undertaken  to  chronicle 
Boston's  neighborhood  histories.  Compiled  largely  from  the  oral  accounts  of 
living  Bostonians,  these  histories  capture  in  vivid  detail  the  breadth  and  depth 
and  depth  of  our  city's  complex  past.  They  remind  us  of  the  most  important 
component  of  Boston's  heritage — people,  which  is,  after  all,  what  the  Bicenten- 
nial is  all  about. 
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